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SPECIAL REPORT 


Southern'Pacific Lines’ parent comipany, newly named 
Southern Pacific Rail Corporation, has proposed a public 
offering of about $550 million of common stock. The 
move continues “the positive change of our company,” 


said Chairman Phil Anschutz. 


SP Rail, formerly Rio Grande Industries, Inc., filed a 
registration statement with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission May 12. The offering is aimed at increasing 
equity of the company, reducing indebtedness, and pro- 
viding greater financial and operating flexibility, SP 
officials said. 


The stock offering process was expected to take several 
months to complete. 


“Four.and a half years after the acquisition of SP by Rio 
Grande Industries, the time is right to take this action,” 
Anschutz ’said in a letter to employees, citing two reasons: 
To bring in'new equity and as “a further demonstration 
to our customers and competitors that — as I have said 
repeatedly — we are on the right track to success.” 


“The public offering of our stock will impose a new set of 
responsibilities on each of us, and I know you will join me 
in ‘making the same commitment to future shareholders 


that we have made to our commercial customers. We have 
the people, we have the tools, and I am sure we all share: 
the vision of a successful railroad.” 


Employees will get more details on the stock-offering in 
coming weeks, Anschutz said. Noting that employees will 
have many questions, he said “we in senior management 
will do everything we can to provide the answers in a 
timely manner.” 


“Above all, I want to-assure each of you that this step is 
one that holds great potential for our company. Now, 
more than ever, we must all concentrate our efforts on 


achieving our individual goals that collectively will bring 


the success we have been striving for since 1988.” 


In. addition to the stock proposal, the company has filed 
a separate registration statement with the SEC for a $250 
million offering of senior unsecured debt securities. 


Proceeds from the offering will be used to ‘purchase 


-equipment currently operated by the company pursuant 
“to operating leases, to redeem-the company’s’12 per- 


cent redeemable preferred sme and fot general 
corporate purposes. 
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Thom Williams, General Director-Transportation, left, confers with Andy Luttrell, Southwest Region Power 


Coordinator. Across the desk from Luttrell is Corridor Manager Tom Steele; in background are Pacific Region 


Power Coordinator Scott Oakman, left, and Corridor Manager Ken Helvie. 


A forest ranger in a high tower can spot 

a distant plume of smoke much quicker than 
someone on the ground — but someone near- 
er the fire scene has to respond to the alert. 
By coordinating their efforts, the lookout 
and fire crew form an effective team. 


That's essentially how the Transportation 
Service Center in Denver works with SP 
people in the field to keep traffic flowing 
smoothly across the system. 


“The TSC has enabled us to coordinate field 
efforts,” said E.L. (Buck) Hord, General 
Manager- Transportation, “That's its real 
purpose, to take regional functions and cen- 
walize them. Then, by working through a 
system plan, we are better able to meet our 
objectives. Every railroad is doing this.” 


Having the regions work together has made 
for immediate improvements, Hord said, 
although there was a rough rite of passage 


after the TSC was organized last year: “It was 
awkward for some region people, who were 
used to making their own decisions, to start 
dealing with a central office. But it’s necessary 
if you're going to avoid what I call the weenie 
system — just a bunch of scatcered links 

out there.” 


Hord gave an example of how an overall 
viewpoint helps: 

“Let's say the HOCIM (Houston-City of 
Industry) is designed to carry all the West 
Colton and City of Industry traffic from 
Houston, Today, Houston has 21 more West 
Colton cars than train tonnage will allow. 
TSC might decide to add those 21 cars to 
the Houston-Bay Area (HOBAT) train to 
carry to West Colton. 


“Houston wouldn't know if the HOBAT 
could handie the additional traffic and still 
be able ro move committed traffic for the train 
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from San Antonio and El Paso. That's where 
the TSC comes in.” 


Planning train operations along a specific 
route is the job ofa corridor manager at the 
TSC, There are four of them, each paired 
with a manager of power, at desks covering the 
Pacific, Southwest, Gulf, and Midwest-Rocky 
Mountain Regions. 


“We operate 24 hours a day, with two 
12-hour work shifts instead of the usual three 
8-hour shifts, in order to maintain better con- 
tnuity in our planning processes,” said Thom 
Williams, General Director-Transportation. 


“We also have liaison managers representing 
mechanical, maintenance of way, unit train 
operation, and one for incident reporting and 
end-of-train device management. This gives us 
instant communication with the various de- 
partments on such things as clearing track 
time for work gangs, and routing locomotives.” 


Williams’ counterpart for the field is Hank 
Jay, General Director-Train Dispatching/ 
Crew Dispatching, who handles liaison wich 
the Regional Transportation Centers at 
Houston, Denver and Roseville. 


“Basically, we all review the service situation 
each morning, identify problem areas, and try 
to come up with solutions,” Jay said. “But 
nothing gets solved without the efforts of 
people in the field, working together with us. 


I can't say enough about the help we have 
received from the directors of the regional 
centers — Dave Sorensen in Roseville, Robert 
Tabb in Houston and Gerald Rees in Denver 
—and their people.” 


During a recent tour of the TSC, the various 
managers were dealing with problems ranging 
from weather delays to equipment shortages ~ 
a typical day. At the Pacific Region desk, 
Corridor Manager Ken Helvie advised, “The 
KCOAF (Kansas City to Oakland) is due in 
Oakland tomorrow to catch a ship, but it’s 
been delayed by a derailment at Weber, Utah. 
Therefore, we'll have to run it over the Union 
Pacific. And I'll emphasize to everyone along 
the line that this is priority traffic.” 


Power Coordinator Scott Oakman looked at a 
map of the entire system — from Brooklyn 
Yard in Portland co Avondale in New Orleans 
~ compressed onto his computer screen. “We 
can zoom in on smaller areas for more detail,” 
he said. “For instance, here are the trains 
operating between Sparks (Nev,) and Roseville 
westbound. This is a brand new computer 
system. It gives us a visual look at all the in- 
formation we used to get from TOPS on 
sheafs of paper, and we get it a Jot faster.” 


(See sidebar). 


Over at the Southwest Region desk, Power 
Manager Andy Luttrell illustrated how the 
TSC’s centralized view can improve 
equipment utilization: “A train going north 
out of West Colton needs four locomotives to 
get over the Tehachapi Mountains, then only 


two all the way north to Roseville, and vice 
versa. So, now we send trains north with four 
units and south with two, and they exchange 
power at Bakersfield. Previously, we ran four 
units all the way north, This system frees two 
engines to go elsewhere. This week, I have 40 
excess units so I'm sending them to Houston, 
which is short on power.” 


Ac the maintenance of way liaison desk, 
Manager Mike Davis juggled phone calls and 
cracked, “You've heard of the designated hit- 
ter? We're the designated hittees. Everybody 
comes to us with problems.” Then on a seri- 
ous note, “This operation has really been of 
great help to the track gangs in getting more 
track time. And the performance reflects that 
~ here’s a gang that in February had a KPI 
(key performance indicator) of 545 ties a day; 
they actually put in 621 and some days went 
as high as 900.” 


Davis explained that his job “is to coordinate 
activities between operating and engineering. 
Irs up to the Regional Transportation Centers 
to actually grant time on the track.” 


His neighbor, Ron Moreland, Manager-Unit 
Trains, works with corridor managers “to pri- 
otitize these high-revenue trains. “We pri- 
marily move coal out of Utah (33 trains in 


one recent week) and grain out of Kansas 
and Oklahoma.” 


Bob Ferrar, Manager-Mechanical, said the 
TSC approach “has successfully linked up the 
Operating and Mechanical departments. It 
has helped in communicating on locomotive 
failures, in routing locomotives, and in assign- 
ing specific locomotives to certain trains, such 
as GP60s to the expedited trains because they 
are our newest and most reliable units.” 


Hord summed up the TSC mission this way: 
“What we're striving for is a scheduled opera- 
tion, where 90 percent of the time the same 
taaffic goes on the same train at the same 
time every day.” 
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Engineer Stops Train 
106 Feet From Disaster 


Alert crow members (from left} Engineer Wes Sneden, Switchman 


Gene Clyma and Switch Foreman Don Norman. 


The alertness and action of a 
Kansas City switch crew averted 
a disastrous accident March 13. 
It happened as Engineer Wes 
Sneden, Switch Foreman Don 
Norman and Switchman Gene 
Clyma were delivering a train 
with two locomotives and 19 cars 
{mostly doublestacks), to the Soo 
Line yard via the upper deck of 
Kansas City Terminal Railway's 
double-deck bridge over the Kaw 
River. The crew spotted what 
appeared to be a dip in the track 
ahead. At the same time, they 
heard slack action and an emer- 
gency brake application on a Soo 
Line train passing below them. 


“T heard the slack run in about 
the same time both Don and 
Gene yelled,” said Sneden, who 
was already putting his train ~ 


travelling about 12 mph ~ 
into emergency. 


Sneden got the train stopped just 
100 feet from what turned out to 
be a collapsed section of the 
upper deck, A derailed, dragging 
car on the Soo Line train had 
knocked out a pier supporting 
the upper deck. Midwest Region 
General Manager Ron Batory 
and Kansas City Terminal Rail- 
way Supt. R.B. Arnold praised 
the SP train crew in letters of 
commendation. “The action 
of these men exemplifies the 
attitude toward safety and rules 
compliance we stress on the 
Midwest Region,” Batory said. 
The repaired bridge was re- 
opened in mid-April. 

— By Jim Johnson 


Just how close the train came to the collapsed section is shown in. 
this photo by Kansas City District Engineer Urban Hilke. 
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Infermodal Paces 


'92 Performance 
ERTL MERE SEE 


Intermodal 
traffic led SP 
Lines’ carload 
volume in 1992, 
final figures for the 
year show. At over 549,000 car- 
loads, Intermodal was up more 
than 7 percent over 1991 and 
represented 27.6 percent of total 
carload volume of 1.99 million. 
Chemicals/Plastic/Petroleum 


products volume rose more than 8 
percent to over 347,000 carloads, 
or 174 percent of the total, In 
other traffic, Food & Agriculture 
products increased 9.6 percent to 
more than 250,000 carloads, and 
coal was up 3.4 percent to over 
221,000 carloads, Gross freight 
revenue totaled $2.894 billion, 
compared with $2.789 billion 
the previous year, up 3.7 percent. 


Wandering EOTBs Corraied 


EGER OY RET ALE ET I I 
Keeping track of end-of-train telemetry devices used to be a headache 
for the East St. Louis Transportation Department. But a Quality Team 
program has changed all that, and won a President's Cup award. The 
devices were being removed and put on shelves, but not logged, and 
others borrowed by foreign railroads weren't being returned. As a result, 
only 25 percent of the devices could be accounted for. The team 
suggested (a) locking up the devices, (b) using checksheets to improve 
communication among mechanical, operating and clerical staff, and 

(c) making daily inventory logs to make sure the devices were logged. 
Now, 98 percent of the EOTDs are properly logged, said General 
Yardmaster and Team Leader Dave Hahs. Train delays caused by failure 
to locate a device also have been reduced. Quality Team members were 
Clerks Ruth Clark and Jim Dowdy; Carman Robert Ingram, and 
Roundhouse Foreman Bud Elliott. 


A Southern Pacific train starts across « bridge ~ but only in make-believe! This incredibly 


realistic photo of mode! locomotives on an actual SP bridge near Reno, Nev. is the 


creation of John Coots of Reno. He operates N Scale of Nevada, 
supplier of locomotive and car models for hobbyists. Coots’ technique 
for achieving this effect invelves entarging a picture of the desired 
scene, positioning the model rail equipment and then re-photo- 
graphing. He describes the work in detail in the March, 1993, 

issue of Railmodel Journal. 


Be a Bulletin Byliner 
EELS AAR RRL MN ER NL A LIN a I HL le Sa 


The Bulletin wants to bring you news from all over the SP System, 

but we need your help. If you know of an event, activity, outstanding 
employee achievement or whatever you think might be of general 
interest to Bulletin readers, please let us know. You can pass along a tip, 
or submit an article and if we use it you'll get a byline. Just contact: 
Jack Martin, SP Bulletin, 1 Market Plaza, Room 950, San Francisco, CA 
94105, or call (415) 541-1656. 


Vigilance Catches 
& Bad Mix 


When Tasha McDermott, Pur- 
chasing & Materials Deparement 
stockperson at Taylor Yard in Los 
Angeles, reported to work one 
Monday morning she found that 
an expected shipment of journal 
box oil hadn't been delivered. But 
in checking her lube oil tanks, she 
noticed that the levels had risen 
over the weekend. “I think we 
have a problem here,” she com- 
mented to P&M Regional 
Manager Dennis Mulvany. 
Mulvany had the lube oil tested 
and “her suspicions were correct ~ 
the delivery person had pur the 
journal box oil in the wrong 
tanks.” He notified the Mechani- 
cal Department, which had used 
the harmful mixture in three 
locomotives. The engines were 
shut down and flushed out, avert- 
ing severe, costly damage. SP was 
reimbursed $80,000 for the 
delivery mistake by the company 
responsible and McDermott, a 
23-year SP employee, received the 
President's Cup award and the 
P&M “I Made A Difference” 
award. “I was just doing my job,” 


she said. 


Texas Honors SP Safety ‘Stars’ 


The Texas Safety Association has 
honored eight SP employces for 
their safe work performance. The 
awards, based on the FRA 
personal injury ratio by district, 
were presented at the TSA's 
annual convention in Austin 
March 23. Those honored were 
Conductor Tommy Arthur, 
Alpine; Manager of Field 
Operations Larry Hudson, 
Beaumont; District Engineer Lee 


Alcala, Dallas; Mechanical 
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Foreman James Fisher, Dallas; 
Manager of Field Operations 
George Gracin, Dayton; 
Roadmaster Desi Elizondo, Del 
Rio; Roadmaster Eloy Flores, 
Eagle Lake; Signal Supervisor 
Rudy Bramlet, Houston, and 
Locomotive Engineer Jay Smith, 
San Antonio, An Award of 
Honor was given posthumously 
to Engincer Bill Schroder, who 
died last year, for his years of 
service to Operation Lifesaver. 
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SP’s WASTE TRANSPORT BUSINESS: 


By Jack Martin 


In song and story, treasure may lie in your 
own backyard, but for Southern Pacific Lines 
a rapidly-growing source of revenue is out at 
the front curb — in the trash can. 


Transportation of municipal solid waste 
(MSW), moreover, is just one way the railroad 
is helping to relieve an intensifying national 
headache. SP also has moved, or is moving, 
contaminated dirt from a freeway project, liq- 
ttid waste, and treated sewage sludge being 
used to turn a desert into farm land. 


Last year, the railroad handled more than 
12,000 carloads of waste, weighing more than 


a million tons and representing about $24 
million in revenue. That almost tripled 1990 
figures of 4,305 carloads and $8,425,000. In 
1991, volume was 7,520 carloads and revenue 
$14,343,000. 


There is potentially no end in sight in the 
waste transportation market, in which SP is a 
leading player, said Joe Clepp, Director- 
Environmental Waste. The unit is part of the 
company’s Houston-based 
Chemical/Petroleurm Products/Plastics group 
headed by Managing Director Rick Nelson. 


In 1992, American railroads moved less than 3 
million tons of non-hazardous solid waste 
for revenues of $77 million. But by some 
estimates Americans generate more than 
10 billion tons each year. 


“So it is definitely a growth area,” Clepp 
said. “The problem of solid waste disposal 
is facing virtually every large urban area 
because their landfills are reaching capaci- 
ty. The cost of putting garbage into the 
ground near cities has also become too 
expensive. Therefore, a number of large 
‘megafills’ are being developed.” 


SP's waste business team in Houston 
includos, from loft, Chuck Travis, Senior 
Marketing Manager-Municipal Solid Wasto; 
Joe Clepp, Director-Environmental Waste; 
Rick Nelson, Managing Director- 
Chemicals/Potroloum Products/Plastics 
group, and Shawn Guttersen, Manager- 


Environmental Waste. Iefirey Mids 


One such megafill is Eagle Mountain near 
Indio in Southern California, which, if the site 
receives necessary approvals from regulatory 
agencies, is planned to last for 100 years. 
Under the proposal, SP would transport waste 
from Los Angeles and Riverside counties to 
the abandoned iron ore mine, said Chuck 
Travis, Senior Marketing Manager-MSW. The 
plan is to run three trains a day, each carrying 
3,500 tons, he said. 


SP began a similar operation on a smaller scale 
in Utah in March. About 300 tons of waste is 
being hauled daily from the Provo area to a 
landfill operated by East Carbon 
Development Corp. near Price. 


Covered 48-foot containers holding the waste 
ride two-high, like the familiar doublestack 
merchandise trains. 


“We'te continuing to refine container design, 
to maximize tonnage and for other reasons,” 
Travis said. “We're setting some pretty strict 
requirements in our shipping contracts to sat- 
isfy both environmental regulations and pub- 
lic concerns.” 


SP hopes to increase its Utah business to 
1,500 to 2,000 tons a day, adding pickups in 
Salt Lake City, Ogden and other points. 


Nationally, a new impetus for waste 
transportation is looming: 


Tougher federal regulations on existing land- 
fills will take effect in October, and operators 
must comply with them or close down. 


“I's estimated that up to 40 percent of the 
nation’s landfills will close, although that’s not 
expected to put an immediate strain on land- 
fill capacity,” Travis said. “However, the added 
cost associated with compliance is causing the 
waste industry to look at using a few very 
large facilities, rather than many small ones, 
and that enhances our market opportunities.” 


SP “is fortunate to serve the planned megafill 
facilities in the Los Angeles Basin and other 
areas,” Clepp said, “and we're ready to serve all 
those cities on our system that could use our 


A container full of waste is moved from a rail car to a a truck 


at East Carbon Development Corp.’s landfill near Price, Utah; 


at right, disposal is made at the vast facility. 


help as a waste transporter.” In addition to 
working with communities on transportation 
itself, “we support them in the permitting 
process, attending hearings and helping as 
much as we can.” 


Aside from MSW, SP has been called upon for 
a variety of waste-hauling jobs, including 
moving a small mountain of contaminated 
soil from the path of the new Century 
Freeway in Los Angeles. “Freeway 
construction had continued right up to this 
big pile of dirt and then just stopped,” Clepp 
said. Over a year’s time, SP moved more than 
300,000 cubic yards, or 6,000 carloads, of 
metal/petroleum-tainted soil to a disposal site. 


One of the railroad’s longest waste hauls 
involves treated sewage sludge from New York 
City. SP, which picks up the shipments at East 
St. Louis, delivers about 500 tons a day to 
Sierra Blanca in West Texas. There, the sludge 
is used to fertilize desert land. 


The movement involves use of specially- 
designed containers and, like most waste ship- 


ments, it 
required special 
planning and 
arrangements, 
said Shawn 
Guttersen, 
Manager- 
Environmental 
Waste, 


“Most of our 
work is project- 
oriented and we tailor each one to specific reg- 
ulatory requirements,” he said. 


A new assignment entails transporting liquid 
waste from the Rocky Mountain Arsenal near 
Denver to Texas for reclamation-of-metals 
processing. The 2 1/2 year contract was 
awarded in a partnership with Burlington 
Northern Railroad over Union Pacific, which 
serves the arsenal directly, Guttersen said. 


Elsewhere in Colorado, in a government- 
sponsored Superfund project, SP has hauled 


more than 2 million cubic yards of low-level 
radioactive mining waste from Grand Junction 
to a dumpsite at Cheney, about 20 miles away. 
The waste is uranium mill tailings, sand-like 
particles that remain after uranium is processed 
from ore. 


Most of the waste products SP carries are classi- 
fied as non-hazardous, Clepp said, but even so, 
“We always work closely with SP’s hazardous 
material experts to assure safety and regulatory 
compliance. Safety is our first concern.” 


Just three years ago, SP connected with 44 
short line railroads, Today, the figure is 122. 


That pattern of steady growth should con- 
tinue, nat just for SP but throughout the rail 
industry, says R.L. (Dick) Fields, Acting 
Managing Director of the Denver-based Short 
Line Relations group. 

“The trend among Class | railroads is to shift 
more of their traffic base to short line rail- 
roads,” Fields said, pointing ouc that such 
lines now account for 26 percent of the 
nation’s 160,000-mile rail system. This year, 
SP is offering nearly 3,000 miles of branch 
and secondary line for lease or sale to short 
line operators. 


Since 1980, the number of short Sines has 
increased from about 250 to more than 500, 
primarily because federal deregulation made it 
easier for large railroads to sell or tease under- 
utilized segments, Both the big and small 
carriers benefit ~ almost invariably, traffic and 
revenues improve even on lines where business 
had declined for years. 


“The Number One reason is that the short 
fine operator is able to concentrate service in a 
small area, and give customers a lot more per- 
sonal attention,” said David Perkins, President 
and General Manager of the Angelina 8 
Neches River Railroad Company of Lufkin, 
Tex. “Being able to maintain frequent contact 
with the customer is extremely important in 
today’s market.” 

Fields agrees: “Locally focused short line oper 
ators give the rail industry its best opportunity 
to tailor local services to customer needs. The 
best service comes from everyone doing what 
they do best.” 

Rather than just selling or teasing a line 
segment and then sitting back to await traffic, 


The East Camden & Highland Railroad in Arkansas is one of the 122 short line rallroads that connect with SP. 


SP introduced a proactive factor — Short Line 
Relations — into the equation. “We maintain 
a very close, supportive association with our 
short line partners,” Fields said, 


SP also holds annual meetings with the parc- 
ners, such as a 1992 gathering hosted by 
Chairman Phil Anschutz, After that meeting, 
President Bruce Flohr of RailTex Service 
Company, Inc., which operates a number of 
short lines, wrote Anschutz to express appreci- 
ation for SP’s support of feeder railroads and 
“the many competent and energized people at 
the ‘new’ SP” 

Besides Fields, the Short Line group includes 
Directors R.E (Bob) Stern in St. Louis and 
John Speight in Roseville, and Manager- 
Administration Jenny Conway in Denver. 
They work with lines ranging in size from the 


Angelina and Neches’ 13 miles of main line to 
systems covering hundreds of miles, serving 
urban clusters of customers as well as 
industries scattered through remote areas, 
such as mines. 


One of those concentrated-customer lines is 

the East Camden and Highland Railroad 

(EACH), which serves 35 industries in the 
17,000-acre Highland Industrial Park near ! 
Camden, Ark. EACH “has developed a solid 
market base with a diverse commodity mix 
through a strong logistical and service support 
effort,” Stern said, 


“We know our customers and their needs and 
we try to respond quickly to their requests,” 
said EACH General Agent Dennis Huskey, 
EACH’ 15 employees “work as a team with 
SR” Huskey said, moving traffic to and from 
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the connection with SP’s main line at Eagle 
Mills, Ark., two miles away. 


Ar Lufkin, in East Texas’ piney woods coun- 
try, the Angelina 8 Neches operates one crew 
a day, six days a week, said Perkins. The com- 
pany has 25 employees and its equipment 
includes three locomotives and 148 boxcars. 
“We handle abour 6,000 carloads a year, serv- 
ing a very diverse customer base,” Perkins 
said. “The Champion International newsprint 
mill is our major shipper and much of our 
other traffic is forest-product related.” 


Ac the other end of SP’s system, forest products 
also are a major commodity on one of the 
newest short lines, the 185-mile Willamette 8& 
Pacific Railroad. The company not only ac- 
quired branch lines from Newberg to Toledo 
early this year, but 49 of the 68 employees 


came over from 
SP, said General 
Manager RI. 
(Bob) Melbo. He 
is one of them, 
having retired 
March 1 as 
Manager of Field 
Operations at Portland following a 26-year 
SP career. 


While timber products and steel make up the 
principal freight on the line, “we hope to 
build more business in agricultural chemicals, 
animal feeds and grain,” Melbo said. “We 
have a work force with an entrepreneurial 
gtinc in its eye, and we think we can really 
grow the business — which will help SP, 
because a lot of it will go on the main line.” 


Manager-Administration Jonny Conway 
and Acting Managing Director 

R. L, (Dick) Fields of the Short Line 
Relations group. 


Tucson's Safety Commities Has Taken Action on Everything trom 
Defective Switch Marking to an Emergency Response Plan 


By KEN KROEGER, LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEER AND 
SAFETY COMMITTEE MEMBER, AND JEAN HOGAN-KROEGER 


At Dunsmuir: many employees responded 
to a Safely and wellness fair. 


By JULIE WATSON 
CONDUCTOR AND SAFETY COMMITTEE MEMBER 


The Tucson Safety Committee can point to a 
number of major achievements since being 
formed in 1991, and some of its ideas are 
now being picked up at other locations. 


Registered Nurse Carmen Lopez of 
Redding reported that 108 cholesterol 
checks were performed. Bob Lowry, a 
Beltone representative, fitted more than 
50 employees for custom ear 


Employees turned out in droves for the 
recent Dunsmuir Safety Committee's Safery 
and Wellness Fair. They were hungry for the 
event — literally. That's because one feature 
of the two-day fair was a free cholesterol 
check, which necessitated a 12-hour fast 
before blood was drawn. Those who partici- 
pated received a free cooked-to-order meal 
from a traveling cook shack. 


‘$’S COMMITMEN 
TO WORK SAFEL 
“SAFETY RULES AND 


But the fact we point to most proudly is a 75 
percent reduction in personal injuries so far 
in 1993, compared with last year. This has 
been achieved not only by the solid support 
of employees in our safety effort, but also 
strong backing from management. 


Above: 
Registered 
Nurse Carmen 
Lopez checks 
Locomotive 
Engineer Gary 
Welbourn’s 
blood pressure. 


PUT SAFETY ABOVE 
~ ALL OTHER FACTOR 


Registered Nurse Marcie Sheehy of Fair 
Oaks, Calif, an independent health consul- 
tant in charge of SP’s wellness program, said 
the event “was the most organized safety fair” 
she had participated in since the program 
began. 


We're also not shy about spreading the safety 
word — the team has placed 8 foot by 16 
foot signs throughout the Tucson yard urging 
everyone to put safety above everything else. 


and other gear 
for preventing 
injuries. 

Dr. TB. 
Srivastava of 
Dunsmuir gave a 
presentation on 
interpreting 


x 


Several factors led to success of the Fair, held 
at the yard office, which attracted more than 
125 employees: 


Above: Safety Team member Bob Payne and one of 
the prominent safety messages in the Tucson yard. 


Loft: Members of the Tucson Safety Team, left to 
right, Conductor Mark Hopkins, Locomotive 
Enginoer Ken Kroeger, Trainman Ken Dutton, 


Above: Dunsmuir Safety Committee members are, from left, Locomo- 
Locomotive Engineer and Team Leader Bob 


~~ Locomotive Engineer Dwight Collier, a 
tive Engineer and Committee Chairman J.P. Davis, Conductor Julie 


Safety Committee member, spent many 
hours coordinating the presentations. 


— The Safety Committee put on a “Safety 
Blitz” the week before the Fair. For 48 hours, 
committee members discussed safety issues 
with inbound and outbound train crews, in 
addition to notifying all other employees. 


— Word of mouth notice was very effective 
in getting out the health and safety awareness 
message. 


Watson, Locomotive Engineer Dwight Collier, Locomotive Engineer Matt 
Maben, Manager of Crew Development/Porformance Ron Paletta, 
Richard Bigard, Maintenance of Way, Manager of Crew Development 
/Performance Mike Shannon, Conductor Michael Landon and Conductor 
Rick Bacon. Not pictured: Conductor Mike Porrigan. The painting in 
background is the work of Dunsmuir Artist/Conductor John Signor. 


results of choles- 
terol checks, with 
suggestions for 
diet alterations 


plugs.Representatives of the American 
Cancer Society and American Heart 
Association and local physical therapists pro- 
vided employees with a wealth of 
information. Safety committee members 
staffed a booth where employees could learn 
about safety glasses, work boots, back braces 


and increased 
exercise to regulate cholesterol levels. 


Employee participants were given insulated 
cups with the SP Sunset Logo as lasting 
reminders of the company’s concern for 
safety and wellness. 


In its first year of operation, the team identi- 
fied a number of conditions that needed 
attention, One project involved designing 
tags to mark defective switches. The tags 

are now supplied to all employees so bad 
switches can be flagged immediately upon 
identification. 


SSouTHERN: 


XKavoloh, Swittchman Bob Payne, Treinman Gene 
Bail and Switchman Frank Carmona. 


Last November, with the backing of Manager 
of Field Operations Paul LoBello, a massive 
yard cleanup was proposed. Employees who 
helped were offered a day's pay, and a meal 
prepared by Safety Team members. In 
addition, each got five tickets to take his or 
her family on a train excursion. 


The team is now working on an emergency 
plan for use in event of a hazardous materials 
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spill, runaway equipment or other incident. 
Team members have met with officials of the 
Tucson Fire Department and given them a 
tour of yard to locate hydrants, pipelines and 
other structures. 


We also are developing a safety recognition 
program to honor employees for their 
individual safety interest and efforts. Nylon 
jackets with the SP insignia will be given as 
safety awards. 


“This team is comprised of some very dedi- 
cated individuals, who really focus on the 
safety of our employees,” LoBello said. “They 
don’t mind doing the work and they tackle 
truly important issues.” 


Help When Needed 

I worked out of Dunsmuir 
(Calif) until September, 1992, 
when due to my wife's illness ~ 
multiple sclerosis — and the 
shortage of engineers, the com- 
pany let me transfer to Portland. 
The cost of driving from 
Dunsmuir to Portland for her 
treatments was killing us finan- 
cially. I talked to Mr. (Bill) 
Kessinger and Mr, (Bob) Melbo, 
the superintendents at the time, 
and they agreed to help. 
Between them and the 
Engineers’ General Chairman, 
Lee Pruitt, I was granted a trans- 
fer, My wife, Donna, and I 
would like to thank all the peo- 


ple involved. 


Had my wife's illness come to 
light years ago, I doubr very 
much that management of the 
‘old’ Southern Pacific would 
have taken any concern for our 
welfare. What a change! 


Something else: When I arrived 
in Portland, everyone was very 
friendly and helpful. The 
Portland operating district is the 
best I have worked on. 


Sellar Nugent 


Fairview, Ore. 
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Impressive 
Performance 

Wes Hauver, Chief Clerk, 
Tucson, and Ross Povirk, Sales 
Representative, Pittsburgh, have 
certainly made a difference to 
my company and me, I was very 
impressed by their teamwork in 
finding a solution to a (problem) 
for one of our valued customers. 
What really impressed me was 
their positive attitude and total 
dedication to solving the prob- 
fem. Never once did I hear a 
maybe or have the feeling that 
the extra effort was an 
imposition. These gendemen 
deserve my thanks for their help 
but more so for their positive 
customer responsive attitudes, 


Charles Van Sickle 

Director Logistics, Customer 
Service, National Refractories 
& Minerals, 

Columbiana, Ohio 


A Railroad Memory 
When J was a fireman in snow 
service in the winter of 1951-52, 
our conductor was Walter 
Hunter, an amiable man of 
small stature and a big heart; a 
good railroad man, One of the 
stories he told us was about 
when he was flagman on a work 
train many years before. 


Hunter's train was spreading 
ballast on the eastbound track 
at Mile Post 226 on the Sacra- 


mento Divison and he was 


protecting his train against fol- 
lowing trains. A few yards from ° 
the track, in'the scrub brush, he 
saw what appeared to bean 
upright stick, with another stick 
hanging from it. Hunter walked 
over and saw that it had been a 
cross. An inscription had 
become largely undecipherable, 
but he could see that it was the 
grave of a little girl named Mary, 
and that she had died in 1872. 
Knowing of the Donner Party 
tragedy, Hunter wondered if this 
child had been a member of that 
party, or some other pioneer 
group making the westward trek. 


He cleaned-up around the grave, 
got some boards and made a 
new cross, putting in as much of 
the inscription as he could read. 
I saw the cross many times in my 
work as fireman and engineer on 
that route. Years after Hunter 
retired, railroaders set up an- 
other cross and many times I 
saw that flowers had been 

placed on the grave. 


John Edgett 
Glenhaven, Calif. 
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